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Cook County, IIl., Reports 
June Sales as Lower Than 
May; Other Key City Returns 


General Motors Leads in 


Cook County, With Ford 


Close Second, Chrysler Third; San Antonio 
Sales in June Top May 


New York, July 6.—Further returns in the usual monthly 
check-up of sales in various key cities indicate the same gen- 
eral trend that has been noted for some time. 

Cook county, Illinois, which comprises the city of Chi- 


27 


cago, reports 3,783 passenger cars sold in June, 1932, against 
4,301 in May and 5,518 in June of last year. Six months’ sales 
figures are now complete and show 21,415 vehicle units dis- 
posed of as compared with 38,329 in the same period of 1931. 
The following is a table showing June sales by companies in 
comparison with May this year and June, 1931: 





June, May, June, ®— SSE ERED 
1932 1932 1931 
General Motors - 1,032 1,685 2,224 | 
Sonera a 8 ?3| AUTOMOTIVE EXPORTS 
Chrysler division 941 10% 565 
Studebaker division 189 222 212) 
Hudson Essex .. 85 i24 153 | IN MAY SHOW GAIN 
Willys-Overland 64 124 95 | 
i ci i«.s sh nenbew 112 129 127 | 
Auburn-Cord 172 41 220 | OVER APRIL FIGURE 
a 44 69 84 | 
Packard .., ee 77 64 113 
Marmon ,.... oe 1 5 7 7 crerpodae 
Pranklin ...cccccce 9 8 16 | 
BD bb 6c cccceboeee 15 19 12 2 
Graham ieceaws 35 17 19| States automotive products exported 
Miscellaneous ,..... 29 25 


Total 3,783 4.301 5,518| which represents a slight increase 





| States, and four, at $6,805, from | 
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rs and Trucks; 


Compares With 1921 


New York, July 6.—With 


the first half of 1932 under 


Toronto, Ont., July 6 (UTPS)—)|our belts, if we may call it such, it is interesting to review 
what has happened in an effort to find some key to what 


Importation of motor cars and mo- 
tor car parts into Canada in the 
month of May this year exceeded 
that of April. 


Of the more expensive automo-/ 1,200,000 to 2,200,000. 


biles, ten, valued at $25,962, 
from the British Isles and eight 
came from the United States. Those 


valued at between $1,200 and $2,100 | CXCe 
totaled eleven, and all came from | — 


the United States. Of those valued 
at under $1,200, eighty-seven came 
from the United States and 
one from Britain. 
Commercial motor cars imported 
into Canada during May totaled 
forty-six, of which forty-two, valued 
at $38,128, came from the United 
Britain. The average price of those 


from the United States was $908, 


Washington, D. C., July 6.—United | and. from Britain, $1,700. 


The increase in the importation 


in May, 1931, to $339,704 in May, for June, 1931. 


Louisville, Ky., reports 485 pas-| over April, although the total is| 1932, is taken to indicate that car 


senger cars sold in June, which corm- 
pares with 511 in May and 588 in 
June last year. Truck sales this 
June totaled 61 units, against 52 
in May this year and 50 in June, 
1931. Six months’ sales in this city 
totaled 2,220 passenger cars, against 
3,483 in the same period of last year. 
Trucks sold during the first six 
months amounted to 283 against 383 
in the same perlod of 1931. 

San Antonio, Tex., reports June 


passenger car sales of 360 vehicles, | 


comparing with 262 in May and 
with 510 in June a year ago. Trucks 
sold in June numbered 30, against 
39 in May and 74 in June, 1931. Used 
cars sold in June totaled 616, com- 
pares with 699 in May and 819 in 
June, 1931. 


PARTS, ACCESSORIES 
PLANTS IN N. J. SHOW 
SOME IMPROVEMENT 


Newark, N. J., July 6.—Some im- 
provement in parts, accessories and 
equipment plants in New Jersey is 
noted as the year swings into the 
second half, with employment im- 
proving, although slightly. 

Le Fabrics, Inc., of 763 Freyling- 
huysen Ave., Newark, manufacturers 
of automobile carpets, found busi- 
ness brisk up to the recent decline 
in output of cars, according to E. 
K. Files, general manager, who is 
awaiting word:-from the industry be- 
fore starting an increase in produc- 
tion for fall shipment. Mr. Files is 
optimistic about the automobile 
sales following the summer slump. 
He reports that the carpets made at 
the Newark plant are standard 
equipment on eight makes of cars. 

J. A. Cascella, president of the 
Ideal Plating and Polishing Com- 
pany, 57-59 Brandford St., Newark, 
which is licensed by United Chro- 


considerably lower than in May, 
1931, according to information made 
public today by the automotive di- 
| vision of the Bureau of Foreign and 
| Domestic Commerce. 

May shipments of automotive 
| parts, exclusive of motor vehicles, 


| were valued at $5,361,225, or 15.7 per | 


cent. more than the April total. The 
| Sreater value of the sales of these 
| “parts for assembly” accounted for 
| most of the May increase. 

Belgium continued to be _ the 
leading market for both passenger 
cars and trucks in May, but it 
must be borne in mind that most 
|}of the vehicles sent to Belgium are 
re-exported, The Union of South 
Africa advanced to second place as 
a purchaser of American passenger 
cars, with the Philippine Islands a 
close third. As a purchaser of 
trucks Japan was ranked only by 
| Belgium. 

The average unit export value of 
passenger cars and trucks in May 
was, respectively, $642 and $555. 

The value of all automotive im- 
ports was $23,982, a figure 22 per 
cent. below the April total and 83 
per cent, under the imports of May, 
1931, according to the report. 


-A.S. T. M. BROADENS 
SCOPE OF ITS WORK 


New York, July 6.—The American 
Society for Testing Materials, spon- 
sor far the project, Methods of 
Testing Petroleum Products and 
Lubricants (Z-11), recently re- 
quested a slight broadening of the 
scope of this project, This action, 
resulting from a recommendation of 
the sectional committee, is taken in 
| order to bring the scope into con- 
formity with that of the newly or- 
ganized committee on nomencla- 
ture and methods of test of petro- 











mium, Inc., reports that there has leum products of the International 
been a slight upturn in orders for| Standards Association. 


the last three weeks. He says that 
orders are now being placed for 





(Continued on Page 5) 





As broadened, the scope of the 
sectional committee would read as 
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owners are making their cars last 4) ¢i1<¢ six months of 1932 show a total 


little longer than heretofore, 


COMMERCE OFFICIAL 
SEES BIG CUMULATIVE 
CAR MARKET ABROAD 


Washington, July 6—C. S. Bald- 
win of Commerce Department sees 
a cumulative world need for auto- 
mobiles, 
census of motor vehicles. 

This census shows a decrease of 
2.8 per cent, in United States regis- 
tration, and ani ncrease of 


countries during 1931. 

“The figures of the census reflect 
the impairmen of the world’s motor 
transport facilities by the continu- 
ation of adverse economic condi- 


CANADA INCREASES 
DUTIES TO INCLUD 
NEW EXCISE TAXES 


New York, July 6.—The following 
statement respecting Canadian 
duties has just been issued by the 
Department of Commerce, according 
to a bulletin sent out today by the 
National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce: 

“Instructions issued June 21, 1932 
(Appraisers’ Bulletin No. 3897), by 
the Canadian Department of Na- 
tional Revenue, provide that the 
value of imported goods subject to 
excise taxes in the United States 
is to be increased by the amount 
of the taxes for the assessment of 
regular duty, and, in addition, a 
dumping duty is to be collected equal 
to the taxes. 

“Under the dumping clause of the 
Canadian tariff dumping duty ap- 
plies to goods of a class or kind 
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in commenting upon his} 


2 per| 
cent. in automobiles owned in foreign 
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__*°| during May were valued at $8,445,589, | of automotive parts from $193,359 | 


| 


| 





| for June, showing a loss of 597 units | 


we may expect in the half to come. 


Eariy this year estimates 


of production in the United States and Canada ranged from 


In 
there was real likelihood of th 





ILLINOIS JUNE SALES 
SHOW DECREASE OF 
96 UNITS FROM MAY 


Springfield, UL, July 6.—New car 
sales figures for the state of Illinois 
for June have just been released | 
here and show 7,606 vehicles dis- 
posed of. This compares with 7,702 
sales in May this year and 11,421 


Figures covering sales during the 


of 38,892 units, in comparison with 

74,305 in the same period of 1931. 
The release at the same time of 

figures covering Cook county sales 


under May of this year, as against 
ninety-six units for the whole state, 
indicates that the decrease occurred 
principally in that section. 


FORD JUNE PRODUCTION 
95,951: ESTIMATES 
PLACED IT HIGHER 


Detroit, July 6.—Announcement 
made today that Ford’s world’s 
for June totaled 95,951 


is 
production 
units, 

The company had figured on a 
schedule slightly in excess of 112,000 
for the month, but no explanation 
is made as to why this goal was} 
not reached. 

The official count for June is con- 
siderably lower than had been pre- 
dicted in Detroit, it having been 
estimated that the figures would 
run in the neighborhood of 103,000. 


CHRYSLER MOTORS 
IN FIRST 5 MONTHS 
SHOW 10% SALES GAIN 


Detroit, Mich., July 6.—The only 
automobile manufacturer to show 
an increase in motor car registra- 
tions the first five months this 
year, compared with a year ago, is 
Chrysler Motors, according to B. 
E. Hutchinson, vice-president and 
treasurer of Chrysler Corporation. 
Registrations are complete except 
for Georgia. 

Chrysler Motors for the first five 
months had registrations amount- 
ing to 110 per cent of the same 
period of 1931. 

Plymouth made the outstanding 








(Continued on Page 2) 


ss of the 1931 total, which w: 


These figures, of course, included 
came | passenger cars and trucks. 


some centers it was felt that 
e 1932 production running in 
as 2,472,359. 

Based on factory estimates sub- 
mitted confidentially to Automotive 
Daily News, we have been able to 
arrive at a figure of 195,000 cars 
and trucks for the month of June. 
The preceding five months of the 
year stacked up as follows: 





Production Sales 
January ...... 123,075 100,074 
February ,.... 122,895 96,191 
BMATCD 2. ccccee 197,375 107,666 
AU coccocce 156,186 137,039 
BEAT <cavccdass 193,370 149,658 
June ....-+.«+-*195,000  *155,000 
SOE Sevens 906,753 509,539 
*Estimated. 


In all cases in the above table the 
returns from the state of Georgia 


jare still absent, but it is interesting 


to observe how closely production 
followed sales during this period. 
Also the sale figures shown here 
are for the United States only, 
whereas the production figures in- 
clude both the United States and 
Canada and foreign shipments, In 
making the estimate for June, there 
is little to go on other than the fact 
that the “brass hats” in Detroit 
have been hitting the nail on the 
head so closely during the other 
months of the year that it is likely 
the June production increase will 
be reflected in an increase in June 
sales, This condition is all the more 
likely to occur, in view of the recent 
sales spurt due to the efforts to 
avoid tax payments on purchases. 
So far this is all very simple, but 





(Continued on Page 5) 


ALLIED TRUCK OWNERS 


FIGHT RAILWAY ATTACK 
IN STATE OF OREGON 


Portland, Ore., July 6.—An ag- 
gressive campaign that will acquaint 
the people of Oregon with the value 
of truck transportation has been 
started by Allied Truck Owners, 
Inc., an organization formed to meet 
the railroad attack which comes in 
the shape of an initiative measure 
fathered by Oswald West, former 
governor of Oregon, under the name 
of Highway Protective Association, 

Although the trucks of Oregon 
pay nearly $2,000,000 a year in li- 
cense fees and other taxes—more 
than the normal maintenance cost 


of all of Oregon’s state highways— 
West is charging, in radio talks and 
before numerous audiences, that 
trucks do not pay for the damage 
they do Oregon’s roads. West has 
been tirading for months against 


(Continued on Page 4) 





A. D. N. Letter Contest Rules Broadened—See Page 4 
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CHEVROLET SHIPS 
FIRST OF A FLEET 
OF 550 P. 0. TRUCKS 


Detroit, Mich., July 6.—First of a 
fleet of 550 post office trucks com- 
plete with bodies, recently con- 
tracted for by the Federal Govern- 


ment with the Chevrolet Motor 
Company, are to be delivered July 








15, Chevrolet officials announced 
here today. 
This contract, one of many 


awarded Chevrolet by users of large 









commercial fleets, brings the vol- 
ume of this type of business for the 
first six months of the year con- 
siderably ahead of any previous six- 
month period, according to H. J. 
Klingler, vice-president and general 
sales manager. 

The Federal contract calls for the 
550 units, representing more than 
$250,000 in new business, to be 
standard post office trucks with a 





gross load-carrying capacity of not 
less than 4,200 pounds, equipped 


with a standard mail truck eet. | 


having a capacity of 200 cubic feet. 

Postmaster General Brown an- 
nounced awarding of the contract 
to Chevrolet early last month fol- 
lowing comparative tests of other 
cars in the same general price level. 

The trucks are to be delivered as 


follows: 

Boston, 68; Brooklyn, 40; Buffalo, 
21; Chicago, 156; Cincinnati, 6; | 
Cleveland, 20; Dallas, 3; Detroit, 49; 
Grand Rapids, 1; Indianapolis, 21; , 
Jacksonville, 3; Milwaukee, 12; 
Minneapolis, 12; New York, 40;| 
Omaha, 18; Philadelphia, 40: St. | 


Louis, 30, and St. Paul, 10. 


CHRYSLER MOTORS 
IN FIRST 5 MONTHS — 
SHOW 10% SALES GAIN 


(Continued from Page 1) 


showing, with 291.1 per cent. of its 
previous year’s registrations, while 
De Soto was next with 114.1 per 
cent. Also, it is worthy of note 
that every division of Chrysler Mo- 
tors contributed individually to the 
corporation’s increase in percent- 
age of the total industry’s regis- 


trations for the five months. This 
percentage increase was 9.3 per 
cent. 


Plymouth has jumped from thir- 
teenth place in registrations at the 
end of May. 1931, to third on June 
1 this year. De Soto stepped up 
from fourteenth to sixth. 

A closer analysis of the figures 
for the month of May shows fur- 
ther striking comparisons. Chrys- 
ler Motors registrations were 120 
per cent, of May, 1931, and 105.7 
per cent. of April of this year. 
Plymouth established a record with 
433.5 per cent. of last year’s May 
and 122.6 per cent. of April, 1931. 


PLAN BUS TERMINAL 

Rome, Ga., July 6.—Construction 
work has started on the remodeling 
of buildings on Broad Street for a 
union bus terminal for the Grey- 
hound and Colonial bus lines. The 
station will provide two waiting 
rooms, a lounge, ticket office, bag- 
gage rooms and rest rooms, as well 
as a service department. 











A delightful, economical 
vacation... 


This summer take a Great 
Lakes Cruise. 
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FINANCIAL NEWS 


WESTINGHOUSE DIVIDEND 

East Pittsburgh, Pa., July 6.—Di- 
rectors of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company 
declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 8742 cents a share on pre- 
ferred stock and omitted the quar- 
terly dividend of 25 cents on the 
common stock. 

In view of the earnings situation 
of the company for some little time, 
it was the unanimous opinion of the 
directors that the company should 
conserve its cash resources and not 
further reduce the surplus by pay- 
ment of any dividend on the com- 
mon stock. 

The company has no outstanding 
bonds or bank loans and is in very 
sound financial condition as to cash 
and net quick assets. 


ENGINEERS VIEW 
NEW HUDSON CAR 


Detroit, July 6.—Orville Wright, 
who was co-inventor of the air- 
plane with his brother Wilbur, and 
Paul W. Litchfield of Akron, builder 
of Zeppelin airships for the United 
States Navy, were included in a 
group of prominent engineers in 
Detroit today reportedly to preview 
a new automobile which it is ru- 
mored the Hudson Motor Car Com- 
pany will announce soon in the 
lowest price field. 

Numerous other engineering au- 
thorities were included in today’s 
delegation visiting the Hudson 
laboratories. Although Hudson of- 
ficials refused to discuss stories re- 
garding the introduction of a radi- 
cally new Essex car they did verify 
the presence in Detroit today of 
“prominent engineers who were in- 
vited here to look over a new motor 
car development.” 

Among others reported to have 
been in attendance at today’s con- 
ference were Vincent Bendix, for- 
mer president of the Society of Au- 
tomotive Engineers; John Hays 
Hammond, Jr., the noted inventor; 
Gar Wood, holder of numerous 
speed boat records; M. L. Brittain, 
president of Georgia Institute of 
Technology; Howard E. Coffin, 
well-known automobile engineer; H. 
C. Saddler, dean of the engineer- 
ing college of the University of 
Michigan; F. L. Bishop, dean of 
the engineering college of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; Dean E. A. 
Hitchcock of the engineering col- 
lege of Ohio State University. 





ROCKNE MAY SALES 
SHOW 29% GAIN 


Detroit, Mich., July 6.—A 29 per 
cent. gain in Rockne registrations 
for May over April is reported by 
F. L, Wiethoff, sales manager of 
Rockne Motors Corporation. 

“An impressive feature of the 
showing is that of Rockne registra- 
tions in February exceeded January 
by 45.4 per cent.; March gained 96.3 
per cent. over February, ana April 
jumped 104.6 per cent. over March. 

“May, as noted, showed a 29 per 
cent. gain over April, and June 
shipment figures and deliveries by 
dealers indicate that June registra- 
tions will show a further substan- 
tial gain over May.” 


HOLGATE TO SPEAK 
TO SHOW MANAGERS 


Newark, N. J., July 6.—Claude E. 
Holgate, manager of the Newark Au- 
tomobile Trade Association, will be 
one of the speakers at the annual 
convention of the National Automo- 
bile Show Managers’ Association, 
which will be held in Chicago July 
11-13, 

Other speakers will include Alfred 
Reeves, general manager of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, who will speak on “Signifi- 
cant National Developments.” Paul 
Hoffman, president Studebaker Sales 
Corporation on “What the Factories 
Think Local Associations Can Do in 
the Present Emergency,” and James 
Dalton, industrial editor of Motor, 
on “The Necessity for Co-operative 
Action.” 

Show and association managers 
from all parts of the country are 
expected in attendance, and in ad- 
dition to setting the calendar of 
show dates for next - winter, many 
other subjects will be brought up for 
discussion, 


CANADA INCREASES 
DUTIES TO INCLUDE 
NEW EXCISE TAXES 


(Continued from Page 1) 


|} made in Canada, if the selling price 
to the Canadian purchaser is less 
than the fair market value as sold 
for home consumption in the country 
of export at the time and place of 
direct shipment to Canada. For 
Canadian duty purposes, foreign ex- 
cise taxes are held to be a part of 
| the fair market value in the coun- 
| try of export. 


bulletin as being subject to excise 
taxes in the United States include 
automobiles, parts and accessories, 
| tires and tubes, binoculars selling for 
$3 and over, brewer's wort, cameras, 
candy, clocks and parts, soft drinks, 
firearms, shells and cartridges, furs, 
gasoline, opera, marine and field 
/ glasses; grape concentrates, juice 
land syrup; chewing gum, jewelry, 
lorgnettes, malt products, matches, 
lubricating oils, radio apparatus, me- 
chanical refrigerators, toilet soaps 
and toilet preparations, 
goods and watches and parts.” 


FISK REORGANIZATION 
PLANS PROMISED 


Chicopee Falls, Mass., July 6.— 
Two announcements of importance 
in connection with the Fisk Rubber 
Company were made liast night. 
Orrin G. Wood, chairman of the re- 
organization committee, said that 
the committee, in co-operation with 











John N. Willys and W. B. Stratton, ; 


are working out plans for the re- 
organization of the company, details 
of which may be expected soon. The 
plans, Mr. Wood added, contemplate 


a substantial cash distribution to the | 


bond and note holders. 

The protective committee of Fisk 
Rubber bonds and notes, headed by 
Ferdinand Eberstadt, which recently 
proposed an immediate cash distri- 
bution of at least 20 per cent. to 
holders of these securities, issued a 
further statement in which it is 
claimed a 406 per cent. distribution 
is justified in view of the company’s 
cash position. 

The company experienced a large 
turnover in June owing to heavy de- 
mand for tires and tubes anticipat- 
ing the new Federal taxes, the 
statement said, adding that the 
|committee is advised that in the 


have about $8,500,000 in cash and 
United States government securities 
in addition to about $6,500,000 of in- 
ventory and accounts receivable. 





“This shculd permit, after payment 
of receivership and other prior ex- 
penses, a distribution of about 40 
per cent. in cash on the bonds and 
notes plus a subsequent substantial 
realization on the accounts, inven- 
tory and other assets,” the state- 
ment continues. “The committee is 
definitely in favor of such distribu- 
tion and is actively working toward 
this end.” 


CREEGER APPOINTED 
BY DE SOTO IN HUB 


Boston, Mass., July 6.—L. G. Peed, 
general sales manager of the De 
Soto Motor Corporation, announces 
the appointment of A. E. Creeger 
as Boston district manager for De 
Soto. Mr. Creeger succeeds F. L. 
McNulty, resigned. 

Mr. Creeger has had twenty-three 
years’ experience in the automobile 
business, having served in execu- 
tive capacities with many large au- 
tomobile factory organizations. His 
experience also embraces a success- 
ful career in the retail side of the 
business. He has been sales man- 
ager, general manager and later dis- 
tributor for several well-known 
manufacturers. 

R. H. GRANT SAILS 

Dayton, O., July 6 (UTPS).— 
Richard H. Grant, vice-president of 
General Motors in charge of sales, 
was a passenger on the French liner 
Ile de France when it sailed for 
Europe. Mr. Grant intends to spend 
several months on the continent in 
the interests of General Motors. He 
|is accompanied by Mrs. Grant. 


near future the receivers should 
| 
| 
| 
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Traffic Violations. 


Chris Sinsabaugh— Detroit Editor 











UPPLIERS either are getting the name on the dotted 
line these days or else are being called into conferences 
with car manufacturers as to what they have to offer for 
1933. All of which means the industry is getting set for 
| next year. 

Such activity always is noticeable at this time of the 
|year but coming as it does now it is going to be like a 
| tomato juice cocktail after a hard night entertaining cus- 
'tomers. I note the pleasant reaction talking to those in thé 
— of the industry that is first to go into action when 


plans for another year are being made. 
4 * af 


MY TALKS with such suppliers have been of a grati- 
fying nature. Indeed, I have found some who feel that we 
are approaching an era of improved business. They say ’33 
looks like a considerably better year than the one we are 
passing through. They say ’32 has suffered through a wrong 


j 
| 





|counting of chickens as to what this year’s market would 
| absorb. 


Last fall optimistic commitments were made and the 
industry started the campaign with stocks that never were 
needed. It has taken a long time to work off these stocks} 
they ran into too much money to be junked. All spring and 
so far this summer the car companies have been using up 
this over buying but at the present time it looks as if the 
bins are about empty; that the car factories can go into the 
market and buy new stuff. 

As a matter of fact, such is the case, the suppliers tell 
me. No longer are they told no new orders can be placed 
because of too much old stuff on hand, 


« a * 

YOU’VE BEEN READING the intelligent analyses of 
the financial condition of the leading car manufacturing 
‘companies which have appeared in the public prints of late. 
To me, these stories are doing more to restore confidence in 
the automobile industry than anything I have read in a long 
time. I call it constructive publicity, the sort A. D. N. has 
campaigned for. It takes what is like a foreign language to 
most of us—yearly statements—and makes us realize that 
the financial foundations of our leading companies are far 
stronger than we realize; that our industry as a whole can- 





not help but weather the storm. 

If you do not know it already, this constructive pub- 
licity comes from Nash, an unselfish contribution to the 
common cause. Nash is not trying to make individual capital 
out of it; Charles W. Nash is doing more than his bit to 
restoring the public’s faith in his industry. 

of 


of * ® 
OVER THE FOURTH came news of several changes in 
personnel in Detroit that are out of the ordinary. At Packard 
there has been an important change in the engineering 
department. C. R. Paton, who has had charge of the experi- 
mental engineering for the last two years, has taken over 
| the baton of A. Moorhouse, who has resigned as chief engi- 
|neer to become a consultant. Paton’s assistant will be J. R. 
| Ferguson, who has been chief chassis engineer. 
Paton steps into his new job backed up by a brilliant 
; past. Comparatively young, he has to his credit many patents 
covering automotive engines, engine mountings and clutches, 
He was in the Army Air Corps during the war so he knows 


his aviation, too. 
Ok x“ 


* 
LEE W. FORCE takes over Reo’s Detroit branch. Force 
started in 1919 with Reo as a used car salesman and in a 
few months was running the department. He became sales 
manager of the branch but in 1926 he went on his own, 
becoming a Royal Oak dealer, holding to that work until] 
1931 when he returned to the Reo branch here as sales man- 
ager under Neil Mulhern. 


* * * 

THE CITY IS MAKING more arrests for traffic viola 

tions but the revenues from fines are falling off because the 

authorities realize that few have much of what is called 

money these days. The Traffic Court reports that while it 

handled 1,024 more cases in June tha nin May, the fines fell 
from $15,557 to $12,341. 

When you tell it to the judge now he is more lenient, 

He doesn’t soak you so hard; he punishes you by handing out 

probation and jail sentences when he knows you are shy of 


ready cash, 








sion of the industry. 


let us get it ready for publication. 


you commissions. 
Dealers read this page. 








WHAT HAPPENS WHEN SERVICE | 
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Retail Salesmen— [his Is Your Page 





This department is devoted to the interests of the retail sales divi- 
Salesmen, this is your department. 
Daily News wants you to get something from this department that vill | 
help you in your work on the firing line. 
your own experiences, successes, failures to help your brother salesmen. 
Send in your story in the form of a letter, or even a postal card, and 


Automotive 


It wants you to pass on 


Your achievement or your mistake 


may help another salesman to make sales or avoid errors that cost 


Give us the benefit of your reactions on 
these problems that affect the work of your salesmen, the men on the 
firing line, the men who bring home the bacon or don't. 


DEPT. FORGETS T0 TIP OFF 
SALES DEPARTMENT 


In a current bulletin issued by the Commercial Credit 
Corporation, the matter of co-operation between the service 


and sales department is admirably stressed. 


There are many 


dealerships where the liaison between the two departments | 


is neglected, which 
bulletin and salesmen may 
prospects. , 
The owner had a 1929 car whose} 
gear shift had always been a sub- 
ject of complaint... It tended to be | 


‘an benefit by the advice given in this | 
glean 


_—— 


source | of 


a new 


live 
who detested gear clashes—had con- 


tinued to grouse. 
A new car came from the factory 


two years later in which this defect 


. > a 


| ments. 
|is supposed to be so sorely pressed 


| for 


the owner in question paid cash tor 
|his last car, is steadily employed 


and known to be amply able to ne~ | 


| quire a new Car any time it suits him. | 
| Success in the 
lat this stage being a matter of plan- 


tunities and pouncing at once on 
every promising lead that presents 
itself, it follows without argument 
that one so logical as this will be 
capitalized to the full. 

It follows right enough—but 
|didn't occur. The car 
much ballyhoo. Thousands, 
owners and non-owners of that fac- 
'tory’s products, were given demon- 


strations. It was widely praised and | 


moderately sold—but the owner with 
the irritating gear shift was not 
|approached at all. He wasn’: pur- 
posely avoided. The dealer's 
department had simply failed to reg- | 
ister his pet objection to his former 
car, and didn’t realize ho; thor- 





business nowadays that every) 
|) Opening so conspicuous as this one 
| will be promptly seized, especially as 


automobile business | 


ning ahead, closely watching oppor- | 


it | 
received 
both | 


sales|of the market 


lon, 
this tale. 

Selling motor cars successfully to- 
day is a matter of knowledge. It 
costs outrageously to flounder 
around in search of prospects. You 
must know where to find them. It 
is unforgivable in such a market 
oan any dealer should not know 
what owners to approach first in 
|} exploiting a new model—or where 
|to look among non-owners for the 
quickest, cleanest and most profit- 
| able sales. 
| That means work, certainly. It 
seems first a definite plan of co- 
ordination between service and sales 
so that the mental attitude of every 
| owner and his probable susceptibility 
|to new forms of appeal may be at 
all times a matter of current in- 
|}formation in the sales department, 
j}and a form of current sales equip- 
ment. It means a continual study 
and a record of 
potential prospects, assorting them 
| by localities, by makes and types of 
cars now owned, if any, and by 


oughly the new one would appeal to) financial ratings if known, with any 


him. 

As a matter of fact the sales de- | 
partment had never called on that} 
owner in two years’ time nor 
' questioned him about his car’s per- 
| formance. 


} 
} 


noisy in spite of every known refine- | was conspicuously absent—a car es-|made to the service department, 


ment in the art of changing gears. | 
Perhaps it was the clutch, perhaps} 
it wasn't. At all events the dealer | 
had tried unsuccessfully to correct it 
and the owner—a seasoned driver | 





pecially suited to this owner in sev- 
eral unique respects. 














He would, of | 
course, be called on among the first ' 


and shown how perfectly the new| 


| Product measured up to his require- 





HOW MUCH DOES IT COST 


SALESMEN T0 


QPERATE CAR? 


In the current issue of Printer’s Ink is an article on the 
injustices sometimes worked on salesmen by the flat mileage 


allowance for their motor transportation. 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
In this letter the writer asks them 


Batten, 
the basis of the article. 


A letter to Barton, 
the advertising agents, is 


whether any figures are available covering the cost of operat- 


ing a car by a salesman. 


A client of the writer 
his men a flat six cents a mile for operating expenses. 


is paying 
If 


this could be reduced to five cents a considet ‘able saving could 


be effected. ¢ 

The magazine comments as fol- 
lows: 

With the cost of operating auto- 
mobiles ranging all the way from 
about 3 cents per mile to 10 cents 
or 12 cents per mile, depending upon 
the make of the car, local road, 
conditions, individual idiosyncrasies | 
of automobile and so forth, a flat 
mileage allowance is likely to put 
money in the pockets of some sales- 
men and work a great injustice to 
others. The records of companies 
operating large fleets of salesmen’s 
cars indicate clearly that two cars 
of the same make operated under | 
apparently similar conditions may 
vary several cents per mile in cost. 

Local conditions also have a 
marked effect upon the cost of 
operating cars. There are certain 
sections of the country where the 
roads are poor and there is a great 
deal of mountain driving. There 
operating costs mount rapidly. 








Car—6-cylinder sedan. 
Period—April, 1930, to April, 


ada and Georgia. 


| Heavy traffic areas may be easy on 


are often expensive 
gasoline. 
and 
for 


tires but they 
from the standpoint of 
due to many stops and starts, 
also there is plenty of chance 
body damage. 

For this reason it is unfair to 
salesmen who own their own cars 
to ask them to take a flat mileage 


| allowance which is down in low fig- 


ures.’ There are fleets of company- 
owned cars now being operated at 
an average cost between 5 cents and 
6 cents, but, with the introduction 
of taxes on a great many factors of 
automobile equipment and opera- 
tion, it is doubtful if costs can be 
lowered much, Two large fleet op- 
erators informed Printer’s Ink that 
they feel that 6 cents per mile is 
about as fair an approximation as 
can be arrived at at the present 
time. 

One operator attaches a typical 
statement on the cost of operating 


¢a car for two years: 


1932. 
Place of operation—Mostly Cleveland; 


also Ohio, and trips to Can- 


Total mileage for period noted 18,490 miles. 








Cost new—$937. Trade-in value today $350 to $400. Say $375. So 
$937 less $375 equals $562 depreciation. 

Total Cost per 
Item Cost Mile 
1. Gas—1,286 gallons—14.37 miles per gallon.......... $241.22 .0139 
2. Greasing—21 times—880 miles per greasing........ 30.00 .0016 
3. Oil—131 quarts—141 miles per quart.............. 44.65 .0024 
im seemeies, Imemcine § WOW LIFTS. ...6. cc crvccccnccecs 52.40 0028 
i nt ea cK bGa das codedan th annes esas 12.75 .0008 
Oe Ce se seebhedabeebareunee 12.60 .0008 
7. Miscellaneous—Insurance, Interest, License, etc.... 269.53 0145 
fo ea ars ean ca ea ae eee ES sae ON ae ee 60 ws 562.00 .0303 
Rh. cto oes ease cane meaene es $1,225.15 0662 
Running Expense—Items 1 through 6..........e+.- 0214 
Fixed Expense—ItemsS 7 and 8..........ceeeesees ose 0448 
ea yi ar a a eee be aa R ee 0662 

This is a subject of very real® ne 

some of its readers, giving their 


interest to salesmen and Automotive 
Daily News would like to hear from 
: ; 


reactions to the problem. 


|supplementary data in each case, 
that may suggest especially promis- 
jing methods of approach. The 
| amount of digging required to pro- 


duce this is considerable, but the} 
His complaints had been! information once acquired can be 
set up by the use of guides, colors ¢ 


The automobile merchant | and service had never passed them | and _ tabs, 
And thereby hangs the moral of | card file. 
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in the form of a single 


It means an ear to the ground 
for every indication that appeals to 
special groups will be effective, or 
that special forms of appeal to any 
or all groups have exceptional pros- 
pects of getting prompt results— 
and instantaneous action upon re 
liable indications of either kind, 

It means, in short, hard plugging 
and alert, resourceful methods. No 
other technique will ever again 
suffice to make the dealer’s new 
car operations profitable. To get 
any volume at all without expert 
sales management of this sort is 
going to mean a more disastrous 
trading policy with each succeeding 
year. The only hope of making 
desirable sales in any number lies 
in picking prospects most selectively 
and striking every one of them for 
business at the time when he is 
most susceptible to your approach. 

It can be done—is being done by 
leading dealers everywhere today. 
Competitors of these men who fail 
| to fall in line are going to find the 
| pace beyond their speed. 


IN NEW LOCATION 
Des Moines, July 6. — The Hiatt 
Motor Company, specializing in 
Ford service, has secured a new lo- 
cation at 1443 Locust St. 


THE PUBLIC HOLDS 
TO THAT WHICH IS GOOD 


Build your business with a line of cars so 


good that they build business for you 


now and in years to come. @Associate 


yourself with a company which is build- 


ing the finest quality cars in their price 


fields—sold under a liberal policy which 


assures you many advantages. q Write 


for information about the Nash franchise. 


Address the Sales Manager, The Nash 


Motors Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


STANDARD EIGHT 
121-inch Wheelbase 


BIG SIX 
116-inch Wheelbase 


NASH 


$777 to 2055 


Prices f. 0. 6. factory 


SPECIAL EIGHT 
128-inch Wheelbase 


ADVANCED EIGHT 
133-inch Wheelbase 


(4192) 


AMBASSADOR EIGHT 
142-inch Wheelbase 
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There Have Been Others 


O tell a man whose business, through small fault of his 

own, has just gone bankrupt, or another who has 
watched his hard-saved competency shrink to microscopic 
proportions, or a third who has lost his house through mort- 
gage foreclosure, that there have been other depressions is 
cold comfort. We who are suffering are not much interested | 
in the fact that there have been ten major business depres- | 
sions in this country since 1857, besides the monstrous one} 
under which we are now lying. 

Yet there is some comfort for any of us who have 
maintained a position of any kind from which we may launch 
the struggle upward when the time comes. The following! 
is a list of the major depressions that have come to the 
United States during the past seventy-five years: 

There was a business depression in 1857 lasting twelve months. 
There was a business depression in 1869 lasting eight months. 
There was a business depression in 1873 lasting thirty months. | 
There was a business depression in 1884 lasting twenty-two months. 
There was a business depression in 1887 lasting ten months. 

There was a business depression in 1893 lasting twenty-five months. 
There was a business depression in 1903 lasting twenty-five months. 
There was a business depression in 1907 lasting nearly twelve months. | 
There was a business depression in 1914 lasting eight months. 
There was a business depression in 1921 lasting fourteen months. 

Among the previous depressions there is only one that | 
compares on a fairly even basis with our present cataclysm. | 
This was the secondary depression following the Civil War. | 
It began in 1873 and it was 1876 before any signs of revival 
began to appear on the horizon. It was not until 1879 that 
the people could actually refer to that long stretch of misery 
as something behind them. | 

Our present mess is what economists call the secondary | 
depression following the World War. As the great interna-| 
tional conflict was more far-reaching than our war between | 
the states, so the effects have been more comprehensive. The | 
older depression was largely confined to our own country. | 
We had no such difficult international situation to combat | 
as we have today. | 

Yet in looking over the list of bad times past, we can 
take this inevitable ray of hope: there was an end to even the 
worst of them. There will be an end to our present misery 
and perhaps it is nearer than we think. The post Civil War 
depression lasted thirty months. This present period of 
misery is already thirty-two months old, even counting from 
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A. D. N. Offers Dealers $100 for Letter 











This Newspaper Will Pay $100 for Best Letter of Month, $5 for Best Letter Each 


Day. 


Read Offer Below 





T has been decided to broaden a little the rules of the prize contest which Automotive 


Daily News is now running. 


Instead of offering prizes for letters from dealers who 


are doing more business than they did last year, we now include all dealers, even though 
they may not be exceeding the profits they earned in 1931. 

Therefore, Automotive Daily News offers a monthly prize of $100 for the best letter 
from any dealer, telling how he has managed to keep his business out of the red this 
year, or giving the most constructive idea on how to increase profits, even though his own 


business may not be exceeding that of 1931. 


The plan is to pass on to other dealers 


methods, systems or ideas that will help them get more out of this reluctant market, 
The editors of Automotive Daily News will be the judges of which letter is best, and 


prizes will be awarded by them, their judgment being final. 


Furthermore, Automotive Daily News will publish every day the best letter received 
that day and will pay the dealer writing it $5. 

Get busy, you dealers, and grab yourselves $100 or a consolation $5, by passing on to 
your fellows the recipe that is enabling you to make money in a tough year. 





TIRE COSTS HAVE DROPPED 
ENORMOUSLY IN LAST DECADE 


Today’s dollar goes farther in buying automobile tires 
than in the purchase of almost any other one thing that 


enters into the cost of living. 


This fact is revealed by data that 
has just been compiled by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
and the Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Association. The survey covers the 
past decade, extending back to 1922 
when the ordinary balloon tire was 
introduced. 

In the accompanying graph, pre- 
pared by the General Tire and Rub- 
ber Company, data showing the 
fluctuations in the cost of living 
during the past ten years was fur- 
nished by the National Industrial 





> 


Rubber Industry” just compiled by 
the Rubber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the cost of an average auto- 
mobile tire in each year in the past 


-- is shown. 


As indicated in the accompany- 
ing graph, the cost of an average 
tire rose in 1923, dropped slightly in 
1924 and then, in 1925 and 1926, 
rose to more than 18 per cent. above 
the 1922 figure. 





1922 1925 1924 1925 1926 
seeenceewwenseeenes COST OF LIVING 


1927 


7928 1929 1930 
COST OF TIRES 





"(PODAY. sixty-three cents will buy more value in automobile tires 
than a dollar would have bought 10 years ago. 

It would take 83 cents, however, to buy today the same value, 
in all other commodities that enter into the cost of living, that @ 
dollar would have bought in 1922. 

This is shown in the above graph, prepared by The General Tire 
and Rubber Company from information furnished by the National 


Industrial Conference Board and 
ciation. 


the Rubber Manufacturers’ Asso- 


While tires are vastly safer and better in every way than they 
were 10 years ago, they are 20 per cent cheaper than the average of 
all other items in the cost of living. : 


Conference Board. Figuring average 
living costs in 1922 as 100, the graph 
shows that the cost of living rose 
above that mark in 1923 and stayed 
above until late in 1929. 

Since 1929, there has been a 
steady decline in living costs until 
the average cost of all commodities 


In spite of the fact that tires are 
being built better every year and 
are constantly being made safer 
and more durable, tire costs took a 
decided drop in 1927 and have been 
declining rapidly ever since. 

Today, the average tire costs only 
|}about three-fifths as much as a 


the stock crash in October, 1929, although the downward | today is approximately 83.1 per cent.| tire, which was very much less 


movement had actually begun in June of that year. 

_ One thought we may all carry with us out of this depres- 
sion and that is this: The politicians have not done a single 
thing to mitigate or end our troubles. They are playing the 
same old slimy political game of straddling, swapping and 
trying for personal advantage out of the misery of a nation. 
If we learn from this to take more interest in the processes 
of our government and pay greater attention to what these | 
men we send to Washington are doing after they get there, | 
the depression will have brought us a definite gain. 

In the meantime every man of us can help by doing his | 
own immediate job to the best of his ability and putting on 
the extra pressure that the times demand. 


_At the present moment there is one branch of the auto- 
motive industry which has plenty of work on its hands. This 
is the service division. The reduction in sales of new cars 





has begun to work its inevitable end. Car owners have run 
their vehicles short even on service, but the time has come 
now when they must have service if they are to keep 
operating. 

* And the moral of that is: Bear down on service sales. 


of what it was in 1922. 

The decline in the average cost 
of an automobile tire has been 
much greater, however. 

In “A Ten-Year Record of the 


COMMERCE OFFICIAL 
SEES BIG CUMULATIVE 
CAR MARKET ABROAD 





(Continued from Page 1) 


tions; but they also suggest the de- 


velopment of an unusual need tor 
automobiles, which should greatly 
stimulate market activities when 
conditions improve materially,” Mr. 
Baldwin says. 

“Reports from dozens of countries 
reveal the greatly’ prolonged use of 
automobiles, and in some cases their 


| efficient, cost ten years ago. It is 
| significant that tire costs have 
dropped 20 per cent. farther in ten 
years than has the average cost of 
living. 





substitution by obsolete and less ef- 
ficient means of transportation. This 
backward step can only be regarded 
as a temporary condition, and will 
undoubtedly be followed by a pro- 
|nounced trend in the other direc- 
| tion.” 


ALLBESTOS MOVES STOCKS 


| Philadelphia, Pa., July 6.—Allbes- 
tos Corporation of this city has 


products from St. Louis to larger 
;quarters in Kansas City. Jobbers 
in the central Western states will 


| hereafter be served from the All- 
bestos warehouse located at 1739 
McGee St., Kansas City, 





TO KANSAS WAREHOUSE | 


moved its complete stock of brake | 


| 














ALLIED TRUCK OWNERS 
"IGHT RAILWAY ATTACK 
IN STATE OF OREGON 


(Continued from Page 1) 


drunken drivers, and talks about 
curbing buses, but his initiative 
measure hits the trucks, and only 
the trucks. Railroads own most of 
the buses in operation in Oregon. 

The West initiative measure would 
eliminate for-hire trailer use by re- 
stricting combined trailer weight to 
3,000 pounds, reduces total combined 
weight of truck and trailer from 49,- 
000 pounds to 34,000 pounds, increases 
the fee of the fixed-termini carrier 
from 1 mill per ton mile to 1% mills 
per ton mile, imposes a tax of 1% 
mills per ton mile on contract car- 
riers, and reduces gasoline carrier 
pay load to 25,000 gallons. 

Allied Truck Owners scored their 
first victory against Weet when the 
Supreme Court of the state ordered 
a change in the ballot title from 
“Highway Protection Act” to 
“Freight, Truck and Bus Law.” 
Thus West, who had filed his ini- 
tiative petition with the secretary 
of state, was forced to spend about 
$5,000 additional to recirculate pe- 
titions to secure the necessary num- 
ber of signatures. 

The organization of truck opera- 
tors is being rapidly completed 
under the active management of 
Ralph J. Staehli, former secretary 
of the Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion of Portland. He is_ being 
assisted by Clyde P. Spooner, former 
manager of the Oregon Auto Freight 
Association, and H. R. Richards, 
leader in Farmers Union activity. 
The Farmers Unien of Oregon has 
gone on record against the West 
bill, primarily because it would re- 
move the transportation agency that 
has forced reduction of rail rates, 
and that prevents railroad monop- 


loly, with its attendant evils. 


Allied Truck Owners has as its 
president H. W. Roberts of the 
Roberts Motor Company, Federal 
truck distributor of Portland, Other 


| officers are Leland James, Consoli- 


dated Truck Lines, vice-president; 


| Ray W. Kelsey, Silver Wheel Truck 


Line, treasurer; James H. Cassell, 
Oregon Automotive Trade Associa- 
tion, secretary. The directors in- 
clude R. A. Chapin, Portland Van 
and Storage Company, and Don H. 
Moore, Asbury Transportation Com- 
pany. 


CHEVROLET DINNER 


Fort Dodge, Ia., July 6. — Enter- 
tainment was the order prior to a 
dinner for Chevrolet dealers in this 
territory at Hotel Warden. 


COMING EVENTS 





JULY 


5- 9—Southampton, England. Commere 
cial Car Show. 
9-10—Belgium. Grand Prix Automobile 


Race. 


17—Germany. Grand Prtx Automobile 
Race. 
20-22—Liandrindod, Wales. Commercia) 
Car Show 
OCTOBER 
8- 7—Buffalo, N. &. Nationai Metal 
Congress. Sponsored by American 


Society for Stee) Treating, with co- 
operation of American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Institute of 
Metals and [ron and Stee] Divisions 
ot American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers. Amerie 
can Welding Society, Wire Associa- 
tion. 
38- 7—Washington, D. C. 
Council, meeting. 
3- 7—Buffalo, N. ¥. Nationa) Meta! Exe 
sition, 174th Regiment Armory. 
. H. Eisenman, 7016 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, director. 
13-22—London, England. Olympia Show. 


Nationa! Safety 


Bey nn em 








FIRST SIX MONTHS’ 
PRODUCTION ABOUT 
906,000 VEHICLES 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the question now arises as to where 
do we go from here? In 1931 the 
peak production month fell in April, 
when some 354,098 motor vehicles 
rolled out of their shells in motor 


plants in the United States and 
Canada. In November the brood 
had consistently dwindled until 


only 70,114 were hatched. . Will that 
happen again this year? At present 
it doesn’t look so. The trend has 
been consistently upward since Ford 
got under way in April this year. 
Buying also has increased and there 
are some who believe that it in- 
dicates a real turn. There are 
pessimists enough among us, how- 
ever, to damp such hopes consid- 
erably. It must be remembered that 
in retail purchases made today the 
tax ax plays no part. Just how far 
reaching its effect will be is still 
problematical. On the other hand, 
with political conventions out of the 
way, there is some basis upon which 
business men and motor car buyers 
can form their future plans. 

It is somewhat difficult to predict 
what production will be during the 
last six months of 1932. The dif- 
ficulty lies in guessing as to what 
Ford will be called upon to build. 
In common with every other manu- 
facturer, Ford is holding production 
close to demand. We know that in 
June he built somewhat over 100,000 
units, probably between 103,000 and 
105,000. 

When manufacture of new eights 
and fours began at the Ford plants, 
the company announced that it had 
a backlog of more than 300,000 or- 
ders. So far this has been some- 


what more than half filled by the} 


76,000 vehicles built in May and the 
June output. But, of course, Ford 
dealers have been lining up new 
prospects, a much easier task now 
that the new cars are ready for de- 
livery. It seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that Ford will produce upward 
of 100,000 vehicle units in July. If 
he does so and Chevrolet and the 
Chrysler units hold fairly closely to} 
the pace they have been setting dur- | 
ing the past few weeks, the total | 


for July should be within 10.000 or | 


so units of the June record. And i* 
is entirely possible that Ford will 
step up his production beyond the 
June rate and may even swing the 
balance over to push the July total 
over June’s showing. 

However, at the present time it 
looks as if the production by months 
during the last half of 1932 would 
be somewhat as follows: 





st a 180,000 
a ct besseeee 156,000 
PE... cseodesees 130,000 
ss Leek eeaee 120,000 
Cd. + cpseceeenes 95,000 
PP 6 tec ceseoese 125,000 | 
dr nike wap aan 806,000 | 


With the first half year showing 
a total production of 906,000 the 
total for 1932 would be approxi- 
mately 1,712,000. To find a figure 
comparable to this we have to go 
back to 1921, when the total output 
of passenger cars and trucks was 
1,682,365. There is no question that 
Ford, with his new eights and fours 
just coming into the retail market, 
holds the key this year. He may 
find a market sufficient to justify 
@ production during the iast half 
that will give us a much better fig- 
ure for the year than we have been 
expecting for the industry as a 
whole. 


PLANS DRIVE AGAINST 
POINTED ORNAMENTS 


Trenton, N. J., July 6.—Harold G. 
Hoffman, commissioner of motor 
vehicles, plans campaigning among 
automobile makers and motor ve- 
hicle administrators of the various 
states for discontinuance of the 
manufacture of pointed radiator or- 
naments. 

One person has been killed and 


many seriously injured in New Jer- | 
sey in the last few years because | 


of the gadgets, Hoffman says. 

Under the New Jersey law, Com- 
missioner Hoffman has power to 
forbid the use of such ornaments, 
but he feels such summary action 
would be unfair to automobile own- 
ers who find them already installed 
on new cars. 





| PARTS, ACCESSORIES 
PLANTS IN N. J. SHOW 


(Continued from Page 1) 


plating parts for automobiles. He 
predicts that this fall will see a de- 
cided improvement in business, es- 
| pecially from the automobile 


jlishment has been dofMmeg consider- 
able work in the last few years. The 
majority of orders recently have 
been for chromium plating 


American Auto Parts Inc., 181 
Livingston St., Newark, automobile 
parts and equipment has leased 


former plant of Martin-Parry Cor- 
poration, manufacturer of automo- 
bile bodies at Kearny, totaling 20,000 
square feet floor space and will re- 
model for new plant. 

Tite Flex Metal Hose Company 500 
Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, has 
|perfected new revolving unit heater 
and will soon carry out commercial 
production. Manufacture of metal 
tubing is being continued on im- 
proved schedule, with sales equal- 
ing those of a year ago. : 

J. Frank Kavanaugh, former offi- 
‘cial of the National Harris Wire 
Corporation, Verona Ave., is estab- 
lishing a new plant for the manu- 
facture of wire and wire products 
at 100 Coit St., Irvington. Kava- 
naugh formerly was head of the 
Standard Wire Alloy Company of 
Elizabeth, the plant of which was at 
Morris and Johnson Avenues, Union. 
This concern was merged with Na- 
tional Harris in March, 1930. 

Gould & Eberhardt, 480 Chancellor 
Ave., Irvington, manufacturer of 





under way on sizable order for spe- 
cial gear cutters for Soviet Russian 
| government. 

Witherbee Storage Battery Com- 
pany, Inc., Belleville, has been or- 
ganized to take over and expand 


the company of same name with 
plant at 355 Cortlandt St., New 
York, manufacturer of electric 


Storage batteries, parts, etc. 


A. S. T. M. BROADENS 
SCOPE OF ITS WORK 


(Continued from Page 1) 








| follows, the new section appearing 
bold type: 
“Methods of 


|}and all products derived therefrom, 
t tests applied to such products 


in 


tests of 


| excep 
used 
| or for waterproofing; methods of 
|test of lubricants, including all ma- 
{terials used for lubrication when 
they consist either wholly or in part 
of petroleum products; nomencla- 
ture of petroleum, petroleum prod- 


ucts and lubricants except for mate- 
rials excluded above. The scope of 
this project excludes test applied to 
organic chemicals or to products 
used medicinally.” 

The change in the title and scope 
of the project on noise measurement 
which was recommended to the 
American Standards Association by 
the sectional committee at its or- 
ganization meeting has been ap- 
proved by the A. S. A. standards 
council. The former scope restricted 
the work of the committee to units, 
scales, terminology, and methods of 
|measurement in the field of noise 
measurement, while the new scope 
permits fundamental standardiza- 
tion in the general field of acoustics. 

The new title of the project is 

Acoustical Measurements and Ter- 
minology (Z24) and the scope is as 
follows: 
Preparation of standards of ter- 
|minology, units, scales and methods 
| of meausurement in the field of 
| acoustics. 

Two new subcommittees will be 
appointed as a result of the enlarged 
{scope of the project, one to cover 
jsound insulation and _ absorption, 
the other to cover fundamental 
sound measurements. 








TENN. GAS TAX UP 

Nashville, Tenn., July 6.—Ten- 
nessee’s 7-cent tax on gasoline yield- 
ed $1,059,952.85 for the month of 
June, it was announced today by 
the state Department of Finance 
and Taxation. For the same month 
in 1931, with a 5 cent levy in ef- 
fect, collections were $902,251.96. 
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and | 
hardware trade, for which his estab- | 


machinery and tools, has production | 


as road or paving materials | 
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SPONSORED AND 
GUARANTEED BY 


STUDEBAKER 





May registration gains 
exceed industry by 


231.2% 


oo E registration gains for May were sensa- 
tional —29% in excess of April— 237.2% ahead of 
the rest of the industry, which showed a gain of only 8.6%! 


Mind you, we’re quoting registration increases—sales 
to the public—not production. Registrations are the real 
measure of a car’s success—and measured by registra- 
tions what a success the aerodynamic Rockne is! 


Here’s the Rockne record since January: 


February registrations exceeded January by 45.4%. 
March registrations exceeded February by 96.3%. 
April registrations exceeded March by 104.6%. 
May registrations exceeded April by 29%. 


May registrations exceeded January by 
628.6% ... June registrations will sub- 
stantially exceed May. 


Get in on this car that’s going places faster than any car 
in motordom. The Rockne is sold through dealers only 
—and there’s plenty of territory open, even in large cities. 


Behind the Rockne stand all the resources, experi 
ence and pride of the 80-year Studebaker organization. 
Write or wire for details of the unusually equitable 


Rockne franchise today. 


ROCKNE MOTORS CORPORATION 


(A Studeboker subsidiary company ) 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 







Closed bodies wired for radio. 






FREE WHEELING AND FULL SYNCHRONIZED SHIFT 
_... SILENT SECOND SPEED .» . NEW SWITCH- 
“KEY STARTING ... 4-POINT CUSHIONED POWER 
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A lvertisers ( ame 


Agency Erwin-W asey 
Space Four Color Back Cover 
Reader Interest: 9° >better thaa 


average page 


These 


Average page ad in 
Liberty stopped: 


33% more persons than 
in 2nd weekly 


90% more persons than 


in 3rd weekly 





‘OPY, position, color, product 

—all obviously played their 

part in getting these § ads before 

the attention of 70% more of the 

teader sample interviewed this 

week than the average of all 51 
page ads in the 3 big weeklies. 

But the one ‘‘reader interest’ 
factor that seems unmistakable 
this week—as in all previous 
weeks—is the magazine carrying 
the message. For all advertising 
pages in Liberty averaged 33% 
higher in attention value than all 
advertising pages in the second 
weekly and 90% higher than in 
the third weekly. 

In each of the six weeks studied 
Jast summer by Dr. Gallup and 
each of the eight weeks studied so 
far by Percival White, Inc., this 
trend has been consistent. The 
average of the six Gallup surveys, 
for example, correlates with the 


Liberty. 
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Advertiser: Colgate & Palmolive Shaving 


(Cream 
Agency Lord & Thomas 
Spa Black and Wh 
Reader Interest: 81; better than a\crage page 


sia aba 


THE GuOCcOLaTe® Lakativs 





Advertiser: Ex-Lax 
Ager y lo eph Katz 

Space Iwo Color Third Cover 
Reader Intere st 510% bet 


5 Ads Stopped 
70% More Persons 


Than the average for all 51 page Ads 
mm the 3 Big Weeklies for June 25 


—In the 150 interview field check made this week in Allentown 
and every weck in a different city by Percival White, Inc. 


average of the firse cight White 


surveys as follows: 


Average Advertising Page in 
Liberty Had 
Pct. Greater Pct. Greater 
Attention Than ittention Than 


In and Weekly tn yrd Weekly 
Average of 6 


Gallup Studies 22 50° 
Average of 8 
White Studies 24 62% 


Of course, attention value, so far 
as copy analysis is concerned, is 
not the;whole story. Strong selling 
copy may pay its way with even 
a minimum share of the total cir- 
culation. But the more we can 
learn about attention value, the 
bigger the share of circulation we 
may expose to our sales persuasion. 

[n evaluating magazines, more- 
over, attention value assumes 
greater importance. Granted that 
adequate income groups are 
reached—and the White inter- 
viewers, calling at candom, have 
found che three weeklies as follows: 


Pct. of Magazines Found 
In 8 Weeks To Date 


4 8 e D 

Income Class Homes 
Liberty 2% 44° 52 2% 
2nd Weekly 1% 13% 35% 1% 
3rd Weekly 4 45°% 50% 1% 


granted that a// big circulation 
magazines MUST bulk the majority 
of their copies in the $2,000 to 
$5,000 familics, the one big respon- 
sibility of the magazine must be to 
get your advertisement seen. 

No medium can, in 


itself, sell. That’s the 


ad's job. The medium is 


only a means of multiplying the 
advertisement story. And now, 
more and more advertisers are dis- 
covering that such multiplication 
may not be measured by A. B. C. 
statements alone. When one maga- 
zine, weck after week, shows that 
a greater number of its editorial 
features are read (see box at right) 
—when 99 per cent of its readers 
ask for itcopy by copy, paying full 
cash price 52 separate times a year 
—when an advertising make-up 
eliminating runover burials puts 
every advertisement next to leading 
matter—then we can understand 
why, regardless of copies printed, 
advertisements in Liberty enjoy a 
22% to 62% margin of ads seen. 
If you advertise in Liberty, Col- 
lier’s or Saturday Evening Post, a 
‘‘reader interest rating card’ made 
out for yx tabulates the ratings of 
the magazines each week and of 
your own advertisements. If’ the 
information developed under the 
conditions outlined in this space 
would seein worth your study you 
are invited to join the several hun- 
dred important executives who are 
already receiving their cards regu- 
larly without obligation. Address 
Liberty Research Department, 420 
Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C. 


7 
Watch in next Thursda y's issuse 
of Automotive Daily News for 
“Best Read Ads” of week of July 2 


, America’s BEST READ Weekly 





=>) 





"LUCKIES ore my standby” 
ae mk tf 


toasted!” 





Advertiser: Lucky Strike 

{yencys Lord & Thomas 

Space Four Color Back Cover 

Reader Interest: 737o better than average page 


Thee hotng mm olacwers wack arms 


QLO DUTCH CLEANSER 


bn cole 00m there ler porcoless s0G erence MM orme 


° en Me we ove 
cle he MO Rs OE 

soon: meh SO hare, < am) Bowne 
& 





Advertiser: Old Dutch Cleanser 


Agency: Williams & Cunnyngham 
Space’ Four Color Back Cover 
Reader Interest: 51D better than average page 


Best Read Editorial 
Contents Prerequisite to 
Best Read Ads 


Average Fiction Story in Liberty 
Per Cent Better Per Cent Better 

Read Than in Read Than in 

2nd Weekly 3rd Weekly 
This Week , ’ 
June 25) 26% 38°, 
Average to date : a 
(8 weeks 8°" 33% 


Average Feature Article in Liberty 


Per Cent Better Per Cent Better 
Read Than in Read Than in 
2nd Weekly ard Weckly 


This Week 


June 25) 100° 76°% 
Average to date : 
(8 weeks) 84°, 67". 











READER INTEREST 
RANGE 


For all page ads in 


Average foe 


Liberty Ado te 
Collier’s  UBERTY 
Sat. Eve. Post 


Issues of June25th 


(Men aod Waren Coms.r0d) 


Average five 
Ade in Third Weekly 


Reccoleges Seiad on 


coreulat on 


me OF AOy paces 


10 ~ 
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Recrystillization Influence 
On Non-Ferrous Alloys” 


By C. L. CLARK 
Assistant Investigator (Metallurgy), 
Department of Engineering Re- 


search, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 
A, E. WHITE 
Professor of Metallurgical 
neering and Director of Department 
of Engineering Research, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(SECOND INSTALLMENT) 
Figure 3 gives the corresponding 
creep test results on the copper- 
zinc-tin alloys. Again the points 


fall cn approximately straight lines, | 


and the lines may be divided into 
two groups depending on their 
slope. The lines with the least 
slope give the results from the 70- 
29-1 and 77-22-1 alloys at 400° F. 
(205° C.) and of the 59-40-1 alloy 
at 300° F. (150° C.), while the lines 


100 000 


10 000 Fe 


Stress, Ib. per sq in , log. scale 


1 000 


Rate of Creep, per 


Engi- | 


lowest recrystallization 
temperature, a similar parallelism 
does not exist with the different 
materials, While the lines for the 
copper-zinc alloys are approximate- 
ly parallel, those for certain of the 
copper-zinc-tin alloys have a decid- 
edly smaller slope. This may be 
accounted for by the fact that the 
temperatures at which these latter 
alloys were tested were not so far 
above the lowest recrystallization 
temperature as was true for the 
other two classes of materials. 
Again, were the creep-stress lines 
for the metals herein considered 
which were tested at temperatures 
above the equi-cohesive tempera- 
ture extrapolated to any consider- 
able amount they would cross the 
extrapolated creep-stress lines for 
|the same metals when tested at 
temperatures below the equi-cohe- 


above the 








cent per 1000 hours, log scale 


Fic. 2.—Creep-Stress Curves for Copper-Zinc Alloys. 


with the greater slope express the 
results obtained from the 7029-1 
alloy at 600 and 800° F. (315 and 
425° C.), the 77-22-1 alloy at 600° 
F. (315° C.), and the 59-40-1 alloy 
at 400° F. (205° C.). From Table 
III, it is seen that, as before, this 
division is closely connected with 
the recrystallization temperature. 


The data given in Figs. 2 and 3 
are presented in Table IV. Atten- 


tion is directed to the sharp change | 


in the slope of the line expressing 
the logarithmic relationship be- 
tween the stress and the rate of 


creep produced by that stress as the | 


recrystallization temperature is 
passed. Above this temperature 
range, the slope of the line is very 
much greater than it is below this 
temperature range. 


100 000 


10 000 


Stress, 'b per sq in. log scale 


sive temperature. This would pro- 
duce an apparent paradox in that 
it would reverse all of the present- 
day accepted metallurgical facts to 
the effect that, for a given metal, 
under a given stress the rate of 
creep is the higher the higher the 
temperature. One, however, is not 
justified in extrapolating too far, 
for two radically different types of 
phenomena are taking place. 

In the case of the alloys tested 
| above the equi-cohesive tempera- 
ture, flow taking place in the metal 
is largely plastic in character. In 
time, therefore, the creep-stress line 
would flatten out because of the 
reduction of cross-section of the 
metal and approach one of the 
stress lines as an asymptote. 
‘case of the alloys tested below the 








Rate of Creep. per cent per 1000 hours, log scale 


Fic. 3.—Creep-Stress Curves for Copper-Zinc-Tin Alloys. 


The authors are aware of a state- 
ment previously made to the effect 
that logarithmic plotting, of the 


type herein used, produced parallel | This elastic deformation results in > — 


lines for a large number of mate- 
rials over a wide range of tempera- 
tures. The results now given ap- 
pear to indicate that such may not 
always be the case, and it is be- 
lieved the above statement was | 
based largely on results from ma- 
terials which were all tested either 
above or below their lowest re- 
crystallization temperature. In fact, | 
the results included lend further | 
support to this latter supposition, | 
for the logarithmic lines 2 





the results from all the materia's, 
that is, the copper-zinc, and tle 
copper-zinc-tin alloys, at tempera: 
tures below their lowest recrystal- 
lization temperature, were approxi- 


mately parallel. For temperatures 


*—Paper Read at A. 8S. T. M, Meeting 


;equi-cohesive temperature much 
elastic as well as possibly some 
plastic deformation is occurring. 


In the | ‘ 
| stresses of definite magnitude are | 





the strain hardening of the metal. 
This in time would tend to decrease 
the rate of creep. The slopes of 
the creep-stress lines therefore 
would not tend to become less until 
a marked reduction of area had oc- 
curred. 

In no case would it seem ad- 
visable to extrapolate to a value in 
which the rate of creep for 1,000 
hours exceeded 10 per cent., because 
by so doing the amount of reduc- 
tion which the metals would suffer 
would be sufficient to change the 
conditions. Up to some such value, 
however, the data presented and 


parently to hold. 


Another change, in addition to 
mic lines, occurs as the lowest re- 
crystallization temperature is 
passed, that is, a change in 
creep characteristics themselves. 
The authors have always believed 





that as long as a metal was sub- | 


jected to stresses below a certain 
fixed maximum at temperatures be- 
low their lowest recrystallization 
temperature, sufficient strain hard- 
ening would occur to stop any meas- 
urable creep, or continuous defor- 
mation, and, likewise, if the 
temperature considered was above 
the lowest recrystallization tempera- 
ture, then continuous measurable 
deformation would occur’ under 


| its magnitude. 

The results obtained support this 
hypothesis. Referring to Table V, 
it is seen that with the 170-30, 70- 
29-1, 85-15 and the 177-22-1 alloys 
appreciable stresses were withstood 
at 400° F. (205° C.) with no con- 
tinuous measurable flow, at least 


paratus employed, while at 600° F. 
(315° C.), continuous flow was ob- 
tained with each of these alloys 
with the smallest stresses employed. 

Likewise, with the 60-40 and the 
59-40-1 alloys continuous measur- 
able flow was not obtained at 300° 
F. (150° C.) with certain of the 
stresses used, but was obtained in 
all cases for all of the stresses used 
at 400° F. (205° C.). If the limit- 
ing temperatures for each alloy, be- 
low which a definite stress is re- 
quired to produce continuous creep 
and above which continuous creep 
is obtained with the smallest 
stresses employed, be compared with 
the respective lowest recrystalliza- 
tion temperatures as given in Table 
III, good agreement will be seen to 
exist. 

These results, therefore, do lend 
support to the hypothesis that con- 
tinuous flow occurs under any 
stress whatsoever at temperatures 
above the lowest  recrystallization 
temperature, while at those below, 





|required to produce continuous 
measurable creep. 

Some may question whether flow 
| actually comes to a stop or whether 
| it is occurring at such a small rate 


| that the measuring apparatus is not 
| sufficiently sensitive to detect it. 
Such a question is, of course, diffi- 
|cult, if not impossible, to answer. 
|Our present measuring system is 
| sensitive to 0.0000028 in., and even 
| if it were capable of reading to one- 
| hundredth or even one-thousandth 
iof this value, a similar question 
could still be raised. On the basis 
of the results obtained, and from 
theoretical considerations, however, 
| it is felt that the above conclusions 
| sagending the influence of the low- 
lest recrystallization temperature on 
| creep characteristics are valid. 
| oe 


(To Be Continued) 








| Table V.—Long-Time Creep Characteristics of Non-Ferrous Alloys at 


Elevated Temperatures 


! 

' 

| Temperature 
Temperature of } 


Material Reerystallization 
| | deg 


Cent.! 


deg 
! ahr 


70-30 Over 400” F. (205° C.) 400 | 205 

Under 500° F.(260° C.) 600 | 315 

| 800 | 425 
70-29-1 | Over 400° FP. (205° C.) | 400 | 205 

| Under 500° F.(260° C.) | 600 | 315 

! 800 425 
85-15. . | Over 500’ F. (260° C.) | 400 | 205 

Under 600° F.(315° C.) | 600 | 315 
60-40... | Over 300° F. (150° C.) | 300 | 150 

| Under 400° F.1205° C.) | 400 | 205 
77-22-1. | Over 500° F. (260° C.) | 400 | 205 | 

| Under 600° F.(315° C.) | 600 | 315 | 
59-40-1. | Over 300° F. (150° C.) | 300 | 150 

| Under 400° F.(205° C.) | 400 | 205 | 


duce 


Designated Rate of 
sq in 


Stress to Pr 
Creep, per 


Rate of | Rateof | Rateof 


Popo 


Limit Creep, Creep, Creep, 
Ib per No ' 0.01 | 6.10 { 1.00 
sq in Measur per cent per cent per cent 
able Flow | flow per flow per flow per 
1000 hours'1000 hours: 1000 hours 
13 000 10 000 12 700 18 000 27 000 
6 750 ‘ 290 850 2 150 
4 000 ; ‘ ; ‘ 
21.00 10 000 13 000 19 000 27 000 
15 C00 ; 1 000 1 950 3 800 
8 000 ; 54 160 500 
7 000 7 500 8 800 12 000 17 000 
5 500 ; 1 000 2 600 6 800 
7 500 7 500 9 000 12 000 17 000 
5 000 ‘ } 2 000 4 750 11 500 
8 C00 7500 | 10500 13 000 16 500 
4 000 | 7 1200 | 2500 5 300 
14000 | 10 000 12000 | 15000 21 500 
6 000 | + 3500 | 5700 | 9400 





{Known to be verey small and 


believed to approach zero, 





the resultant findings seemed ap- | 


the change of slope of the logarith- | 


the | 


practically any stress, regardless of | 


within the sensitivity of the ap- | 
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Automatic Drilling Machine 





| 
| 
| 
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The Globe Tapping Machine Com- 
pany is putting out a new automatic 
machine for use in drilling, tapping, 
countersinking, spot-facing and 
similar operations. 

The machine illustrated carries 
two heavy-duty spindles with spot- 
facing cutters for facing the pro- 
truding bushing of a small commu- 
tator. One spindle does the rough- 
ing and the other the finishing. 

The shape of the commutator al- 
lows it to be held automatically dur- 
ing the facing operation without 
distortion. If the dial does not in- 
dex properly, due to abnormal re- 


~ sae — 


LOADMASTER EQUIPPED 





The Loadmaster, manufactured 
|by Bucyrus-Erie Company, and 
mounted on either wheels or crawl- 
ers, may now be obtained equipped 
with twenty-inch Ohio magnet. 
This magnet equipment makes the 
machine a useful tool for handling 
scrap iron and small castings which 
ordinarily require considerable time 
| for hooking, Since the Loadmaster 





tion than a small automobile, since 
lit has a full-revolving boom and 
since it can be used as a tractor, 
as a crane, or can lift and travel 
with its load, it fills a want for 
industrial units whose material 
handling problem has not war- 
ranted the purchase of a larger ma- 
chine. Power 
magnet by a two K. W. Kohler 
electric plant, mounted on the truck 
frame of the crane 


JOHN MURRAY WITH 


| John Murray has been appointed 


requires no more space for opera- 


is supplied to the} 


KEYSTONE REAMER| 


| territorial salesman for the McQuay+ 











| dial, 


'DAYTON STEEL FOUNDRY 
| WITH ELECTRO MAGNET | 


an automatic mechanical 


sistance, 
trip prevents the head from coming 


down, thus eliminating danger to 
dial or cutters. 

The production rate of this ma- 
chine is stated to be twenty pieces 
per minute. A single operator is 
able to load the chutes of several 
machines, as the parts are auto- 
matically fed by the chute into the 
The finished parts are also 
ejected automatically. The machine 
is powered by a motor mounted in 


the base on a tilting plate that 
allows adjustment of the driving 


belt. 


GETS BIG WHEEL ORDER 


Dayion, O., July 6 (UTPS) A 
large contract for steel truck wheels 
has just been received by the Day=- 
ton Steel Foundry Company, ac- 
cording to information received 
from George Walther, president of 
the local company. 

Orders for 435 six-cylinder trucks 
were given the White Motor Com-~- 
pany by the United States postal 
department, and Walther has been 
in communication with the lattef 
company in regard to the wheel 
contract. 

The order will mean the employ- 
ment of an additional working force 
at the Dayton Steel Foundry, ac- 
cording to Mr. Walther. The local 
company has filled previous orders 
for the White company. 


PALMER PROMOTED 


Morrill Palmer, for many years 


Norris Manufacturing Company, hag 


| Middle States district manager by| recently been named district sale$ 


| the Keystone 
|Company of Millersburg, Pa. He 
| Will cover Pennsylvania, New Jer- 

Maryland, Delaware and Vir- 


| sey, 
| ginia for Keystone. Murray 


Was | Nebraska, 


Reamer and Tool | manager for a new sales district of 


the company. This new district will 
be known as District No. 6, and wilk 
comprise the following states: Iowa, 
Colorado, Minnesota, 


|formerly connected with Black & |North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyom- 


| Decker Manufacturing Company. 


MEASURING TOOL LINE 


The Keystone Reamer and Tool 
Company now ofers a line of preci- 


lof this required for 


| automotive 


type of tool 





saw frames and hack sew diades. 


| 
| 


2 | : 
maintenance, such as construction started by August 1, it 


micrometers, calipers, rules, dividers, was said by Nelson A. Beardsley, 
protractors, feeling gauges, thread| general sules manager of the com- 
gauges, depth gauges, etc. The com-| pany, who addressed a meeting of 
pany also announces a line of hack| sixty dealers of the company in this 


ing, Utah and parts of Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Wisconsin and Illinois. 


PLAN NEW WAREHOUSE 
Buffalo, July 6.—The Willys-Over- 
land Company will start work short< 


sion measuring tools. This new Key-|jy on a new warehouse to serve its 
stone line is complete. It includes all | dealers in this territory. A site will 


be chosen in the near future and 


| territory. 
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~NEW! SAFER! COSTS LESS! 


RADIATOR 
[NSTI 





A remarkable new anti-freeze will make its bow to the public next fall... the new G. P. A. Radiator Glycerine. 
A better anti-freeze ... lower prices . . . more efficient distribution. Here are the true facts. Read them. 


G. P. A. IMPROVED 4 WAYS 


G. P. A. has been definitely improved. It is still permanent, non- 
evaporating, stili gives complete protection against freeze-ups. 

But it has four important new advantages. It leaks less than 
water; the new G.P_A. will “stay put” in any cooling system that 
is water-tight. 

What ts more, the new G. P. A. stops rusting and corrosion of 
all metals in the cooling system. This protection continues for some 
time after G. P. A. has been drained out. The new G. P. A. also 
retards disintegration of rubber hose. And, of course, G. P. A. posi- 
tiveiy will not gum or clog the radiator; will not interfere with the 
efficiency of the motor in any way. It is, in fact, better for the cool- 
ing system than plain water. 


LOWER PRICES—GOOD PROFIT 


In spite of its many improvements, the manufacturers charge 
less for the new G. P. A. this year than formerly. This will enable 
dealers to lower prices to the public and still make a handsome profit. 





WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN 500 CITIES 


1932 distribution plan insures speedy delivery. Warehouse stocks 
of G. P. A. will be carried in more than 500 cities throughout the 
country. No need for dealers to carry !arge stocks. 

Obviously all these improvements in G. P. A. are going to mean 
greater customer satisfaction—and a big increase in sales. 

The new G.P. A. will be a big seller, and a real money-maker 
for dealers—that’s certain. 


MORE ADVERTISING THAN EVER 


Magazines: A big advertising campaign in color will spread the 
news about the new, improved G. P. A. Full pages in Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Literary Digest, Liberty, Time, and Country 
Gentleman. 


Radio: More radio stations than ever. From coast-to-coast. Tell- 
ing millions every night for ten straight weeks about this new 
and better anti-freeze. 

G.P. A. has a big story to tell this year—and will tell it ina big way. 


OG P Ae, 


RADIATOR GLYCERINE ~ 


GLYcERINE PRopuceErRs’ ASSOCIATION, 45 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


